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The Lodge of Spirit Lake Camp, Portland, Oregon 
Operated by the Y. M. C. A., located within the Columbia National Forest, but three miles from 
snow-clad Mt. St. Helena. 
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CELEBRATING A BIRTHDAY 


By ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education at Mills College, California, and Director 
of the Girls’ Camp Counselor Training Session and the Counselor Placement Bureau 
for the Pacific Section Camp Directors Association 


The Pacific Section of the Camp Direc- 
tors Association is five years old this year 
and like any five-year-old is very interested 
in itself and wants to draw the attention of 
its elders to its growth record and activities. 

If you will gaze at the child’s growth 
chart you will see a beginning quite dif- 
ferent from that of the parent organization. 
Organized camping in the West began with 
the establishment of excellent municipal 
camps and with such summer mountain 
trips as those organized by the Sierra Club. 

As early as 1922 the need of workers in 
the field to pool their knowledge and seek 
help from others, who had solved some of 
the troublesome camp problems, was being 
met by informal meetings of the city recrea- 
tion leaders responsible for the municipal 
camps. Our western “pioneers” in this work, 
all good friends, would informally gather 
once a year, usually called together by Jay 
B. Nash, then Director of the Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Program for the city 
of Oakland. George Hyjelte, Bert Swenson 
and others, who were working out municipal 
camp organization for various California 
cities, were always present. This group grad- 
ually grew aware of the needs of other 
camp directors, those starting private camps 
for boys and girls and those carrying on the 
summer camps for organizations like the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls. 
As they saw the steady growth of camps in 
the Pacific region they felt that group con- 
ference was increasingly necessary and that 
standards should be set to control the situa- 
tion. Hence a meeting was called in 1925 
by Jay B. Nash to which were invited as 
many camp directors as available lists in- 
dicated would be interested. This meeting 
was held at Mills College. There were twenty 
persons present. Keen interest was shown in 
the topics presented and discussed. The plan 
was then made for a Pacific Section organi- 
zation of camp directors and a committee 
delegated to plan for afhliation with the 
National Association. 

The 1926 meeting was held in San Fran- 
cisco. Seventy persons attended. The plans 





for afhliation with the National Association 
presented by the President, Miss Ruth Hun- 
tington, were approved and this group, made 
up of municipal, private and organization 
camp directors and counselors, became the 
Pacific Section of the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation, 

The 1927 meeting was held at Mills Col- 
lege. The large number in attendance, which 
was ninety at this session, indicated the in- 
crease in interest and in the conference needs 
of the group. The 1928 meeting was held in 
Los Angeles with an attendance above one 
hundred. In 1929 the meeting was again 
held at Mills College with a registration of 
two hundred and fifteen and the encourag- 
ing attendance record of representation from 
every state in the Pacific Section. This much 
to show how this Western five-year-old has 
grown. 

The greatest needs of this section as 
shown by the conferences, center around the 
following points: 

1. Need for general publicity. We have 
a problem in the West not found in the 
East. The growth in the number of camps 
has been much slower because parents are 
not convinced that the child should be sent 
to camp as a necessary part of his education. 
The Pacific Section is trying to do a piece 
of general publicity to overcome this atti- 
tude. 

2. Need for pooling ideas. With many 
new camps starting every year our older di- 
rectors are constantly called upon to advise 
and help those just entering the field. 

3. Need for counselor training. This need 
has been met in two ways. As early as 1926 
the Physical Education Summer Session at 
Mills College set up a counselor training 
course for the organized camp for girls. This 
was authorized by the National Association 
and listed as one of their training courses. 
Mills College was given the privilege to 
award the counselor credential of the Camp 
Directors Association. 

This course has grown and enlarged its 
scope to include a demonstration camp in 
the Sierra foothills where the students, who 
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have had a satisfactory theoretical training 
in the scientific approach to child leadership, 
may gain actual experience with children. 
This set-up is comparable to the background 
courses and methods courses given to teach- 
ers which are followed by practice teaching. 

The second way in which this need for 
better trained counselors has been met is by 
using the Camp Directors Conference as a 
time for intensive training in camp skills. 
This plan was inaugurated at the 1929 con- 
ference held at Mills College and I believe it 
is one of the reasons for the doubled attend- 
ance. The plan for two days’ work was as 
follows: 


I 
(Limited to Swimmers) 

SWIMMING CONFERENCE IN RED 
CROSS STANDARDS. THE SWIMMING 
PROGRAM FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CAMPS. Swimming Pool. (Opportunity will 
be given to qualify for the Red Cross Exam- 
iners License.) 

Leaders: 

Teresa Crowley, Mills College. 

George Engs, American Red Cross. 

Harold Terwilliger, American Red Cross. 


II 
METHODS AND TECHNICS IN THE 
CAMP NATURE PROGRAM — Gymna- 
sium. 
Leaders: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Price, Stockton. 
B. C. Cain, Boy Scouts, Oakland. 


Il 


CAMP DRAMATICS, SINGING AND 
CAMP FIRE PROGRAMS—Alumnae Hall. 
Leaders: 
Alice Philipson, Girl Scouts, Peninsula 
District. 
Wesley H. Klusmann, Boy Scouts, Los 
Angeles, California. 


IV 


METHODS AND TECHNICS IN CAMP 
CRAFT AND OUTDOOR COOKING, 
Athletic Field. (Bring Scout knife and axe, 
if possible) 

Leaders: 

Annette Francisco, Camp Fire Girls, Na- 

tional Associate Field Secretary. 
O. H. Huling, Boy Scouts, Oakland. 


V 


ROUND TABLE ON GENERAL AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. 
Alumnae Hall. 


Open to 


anyone. 


Leaders: 
Ruth Huntington, Director Huntington 
Lake Camp for Girls. 
Homer Bemiss, Executive Boy Scouts, 
Oakland. 
This same plan is being followed at the 
conference this year. 


Our future plan when our camps have 
grown in numbers comparable to the East- 
ern camps is to have intensive counselor 
training courses for the various skills like 
the excellent ones now set up by the Na- 
tional Association in swimming, camp craft, 
nature, equitation, etc. 


4. Need for a counselor placement bu- 
reau on this coast. Our group early felt 
the need for a clearing house for counselor 
and director demands for positions and help- 
ers that could be more easily used than 
the splendid service offered through Miss 
Mattoon’s ofhice. Mills College Physical Ed- 
ucation Department was asked to set up such 
a bureau. Arrangements were made with 
Miss Mattoon, the National blanks printed 
for return to Mills College and the service 
to counselors and directors started. We 
have as yet dealt only with the placement 
of counselors for girls’ camps. The bureau 
has rendered, I believe, a real service. 

The Pacific Section has co-operated with 
the Camp Directors Association by sending 
in a committee report on a curriculum for 
the Training of Camp Counselors. This 
was printed in the May, 1929 issue of 
CAMPING and also in the May, 1929 num- 
ber of the journal of the Middle West Phy- 
sical Education Association. This report 
was built upon the opinions of counselors 
and directors as to the “job demands”’ made 
upon counselors while at camp. A training 
curriculum was set up upon these sum- 
marized opinions. The point emphasized 
by the study, and one usually overlooked, 
is that actual leadership practice with chil- 
dren is essential in counselor training as well 
as lecture courses to give the background 


knowledge. 
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The fifth birthday conference of the 
Pacific Section is being planned by Mr. 
Louis Blumenthal, the program chairman, 
acting for the president, Mr. Homer Bemiss. 
It is to be held on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean at Asilomar as this magazine goes 
to press. The theme upon which the con- 
ference is built is “The place of camping 
in the field of education.”” The policy of 
intensive training courses for counselors is 
being continued. One interesting new feat- 


ure of this conference is to have several 
outstanding educators make the key speeches 
and remain throughout the conference for 
the round table discussions, individual con- 
ferences with directors, and final summary. 
An educator, Dr. Alexander C. Roberts, 
President of San Francisco State Teachers 
College; a social hygienist, Henry M. Grant, 
Director Social Hygiene Education Associa- 
tion, San Francisco; a_ psychologist, Dr. 
(Please turn to Page 29) 


THE WEST GREETS YOU 


By H. J. BEMISS, President 
Pacific Section Camp Directors Association 


The Pacific Section Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation welcomes the opportunity of prepar- 
ing this copy of CaMPING. We appreciate 
eur responsibility in presenting to the Camp- 
ing fraternity some phases of our Camp 
experience. 

As infants in the field of Camping, we 
claim the privilege of childhood of looking 
to our parent institution for help and guid- 
ance in meeting our problems. In this new 
and untried field of Camping where every 
program must be adapted to local situations, 
our growth has been slow. Where the people 
still lack appreciation of the values of camp- 
ing our development has been retarded. 
However, from the point of view of try- 
ing to emulate the high ideals of the Camp 
Directors Association we believe we have 
made some progress. 

We are conscious of the need of inspira- 
tion and help from our experienced camp- 
ing friends elsewhere, and welcome the 
exchange of ideas whenever possible. Our 
distances are so great and our camps so few 
in number that personal contacts are few. 
We must depend upon the printed word, the 
letter or our Annual Conference to develop 
our programs. We look forward with a 
great deal of pleasure to the articles which 
appear in CAMPING or other magazines 
which are devoted to the development of the 
youth of our country. 

We extend to you the hand of fellowship 
and urge that whenever the opportunity 
presents itself that we be privileged to meet 
you face to face in the land where the West 
begins. 


% 
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TRANSFORMING “JAIL FARM” INTO “BOYS’ CAMP” 


By MISS ALMA WILSON 
Supervisor of Camps, Piayground 'and Recreation Department 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Transforming a “Jail Farm” into a “Boys’ 
Camp” is one of the interesting stories con- 
nected with the development of Municipal 
Camps in the City of Los Angeles. 

Located at a distance of about six miles 
from the beautiful City Hall, is a 3,751 
acre park called Griffith Park. Three thou- 
sand and fifteen acres of this park were 
acquired by deed of gift from the Griffith 
family; pioneers of Los Angeles; and _ its 
many acres of rugged and natural beauty 
are a source of untold delight to all Angele- 
nos, and especially to the lovers of the 
“Great Outdoors.” 

In 1919 it was decided to establish in the 
western edge of Griffith Park, a “Jail Farm,” 
to enable the prisoners to engage in useful 
outdoor work to the financial benefit of the 
City and to their own moral and physical 
rehabilitation, instead of keeping them con- 
fined indoors during their period of incar- 
ceration. For this purpose approximately 
120 acres was set aside, and a concrete build- 
ing with the necessary bars was constructed 
to house the prisoners. Beautiful trees were 
cut down in order to clear sufficient acreage 
for cultivationw—barns were built and in 
fact an up-to-date farm was the result. 

This project was in existence for approx- 
imately five years and although its value 
was recognized by all in authority, a serious 
difficulty had developed which forced the 
Police Commission to abandon the property. 
At this time Los Angeles was experiencing 
a remarkable growth and this same growth 
extended to the surrounding suburban 
towns, and from being an almost isolated 
spot at the time of the Farm’s establish- 
ment, in 1923 it was found to be within 
a short radius of encroaching residential sec- 
tions and protests against same were con- 
tinually being made by the residents of this 
suburban area. The property, with build- 
ings and equipment, was returned to the 
Park Department who, in turn, gave same 
to the Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment with the understanding that the area 
was to be used as a “Boys’ Camp”’ for all 
boys of the City of Los Angeles. 

This seemed to be an almost impossible un- 


dertaking as the two uses were about as 
far apart as one could imagine. To make 
a building that had been used to house 
prisoners, into a camp administration build- 
ing, consisting of office, kitchen, combina- 
tion dining and recreation room, was not 
to be easily accomplished. Fumigation, 
scrubbing, coat after coat of paint, abun- 
dance of fresh air and sunshine, finally did 
away with that peculiar prison odor, which 
seemed almost an insurmountable task at 
times. The crowning effort which seemed 
to take away the last vistage of prison, was 
the day that the electric drill cut away 
from the windows the last iron bar. 

The Farm had been well stocked with 
poultry, rabbits, etc., but these were disposed 
of as the care of such live stock was im- 
possible at this time, although there was 
much said in favor of having a certain num- 
ber of animals at the camp*but the expense 
connected with their care was too great. 

Around the main administration building 
a number of beautiful shade trees had been 
left as well as a number of large live oaks 
so characteristic of California soil. Under 
the trees by the administration building, 
tents were pitched, with wooden floors, and 
furnished with iron spring cots and mat- 
tresses. Beyond the administration building, 
under the big oaks, rustic cabins were built, 
using old telegraph poles in order to secure 
the rustic log cabin effect. Bunks were 
built in these cabins, and outdoor fireplaces 
were built in conjunction with each cabin 
unit. In planning the building of these 
cabins, the Supervisor of Construction and 
Maintenance of the Department tried to 
keep away from formality in structure and, 
therefore, some of the cabins were the 
“lean-to” type and some were the “pitched 
roof” type, but the crowning achievement 
was the building of a cabin that the boys 
nicknamed the “Round House” and is the 
most popular cabin in camp. The “Round 
House” is constructed of railroad ties, is 
circular in shape and about thirty feet in 
diameter. Only part of the roof is covered, 
—a space wide enough so that all cots are 
covered with roof, the remainder being open, 
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thereby making it possible to have a small 
camp fire in the middle of the room, the 
smoke going skyward through the open 
space. Just imagine ten or twelve boys and 
their leaders in the “Round House,” the 
smoke from their fire going upward to the 
starlit sky, talking over many things as they 
lie on their cots waiting for “Taps.” The 
man who thought out this cabin, had a real 
inspiration. 

Two other places in the camp are of es- 
pecial joy to the boys. A large barn was on 
the site and the men who were planning the 
camp remembered how they had played in 
haymows, as boys, and possibly felt that our 
city boys were being cheated just a bit, so 
this barn was converted into a big “Barn 
Gymnasium” with a slide, ropes, rings, bars, 
with about three to four feet of tan bark 
on the floor as a substitute for hay, and the 
boys have great fun climbing all over the 
apparatus in this delightful old “Barn Gym- 
nasium.” The second favorite spot is the 
swimming pool. This, of course, is ever 
popular and delights every boy in camp. 

An ample athletic field is another feature 
of camp which provides room for baseball, 
volley ball, croquet, and space for all types 
of group games. 


When the site was cleared, many beautiful 
trees were sacrificed, and the bareness of 
the site was one of the obstacles that had to 
be overcome in order to make a real camp. 
Therefore, the entire site had to be land- 
scaped and this work of reforestation was 
started and splendid progress made. The 
rugged canyons and wooded hills in the re- 
mainder of the park provides for hiking 
and nature study possibilities. 


The Campfire Circle or “Pow Wow” is 
the center of the eventhg enjoyment. This 
is built as a small amphitheatre, horseshoe 
in shape and rustic in type, with the camp- 
fire in the center. 

The camp has a two plan system of oper- 
ation: the winter and summer. During the 
entire school period the camp is open week- 
ends for boys’ groups with their own leader- 
ship,—as Scouts, Pioneers, etc. Groups have 
the use of the camp, bringing their own 
blankets and food, without cost. The main- 
tenance and operation cost is assumed by 
the Recreation Department. In the sum- 
mer for a period of six weeks, a Younger 


Boys’ Camp is conducted. It was found 
that the younger boys 8 to 11 years of age 
were not being taken care of in a camp 
program by character building organiza- 
tions and there were so many boys, whose 
mothers were employed, that a Younger 
Boys’ Camp was felt to be a real need. A 
Director, with a staff of Counselors, carries 
on an organized program and the success 
of the camp was assured with the first sum- 
mer’s operation. This service is given at 
the rate of $1.00 per day per boy. The early 
weeks of the summer vacation, the Jewish 
Big Brothers organization have conducted 
a health camp for their groups which has 
been another splendid service that the camp 
has given. 

When one stops to realize that the camp 
is so close in to the City that the boys ride 
in to camp on their bicycles, or hike only 
two or three miles from the interurban car 
and bus line, it is then one appreciates the 
wonderful opportunity for week-end camp- 
ing that is afforded these Los Angeles boys, 
as well as the younger boy during the sum- 
mer vacation, whose parents are employed, 
and who are desirous to have him spend the 
summer in the “Out-of-Doors” under right 
influences and leadership. 


The camp is still young and the oppor- 
tunity for service should be greater all the 
time, for, as the City grows, so also is the 
growth of the responsibility of such Depart- 
ments as the Recreation Department in of- 
fering opportunity for hiking and camping 
to the boys of the City, thereby helping to 
do away with such institutions as “Jail 
Farms” by substituting “Boys’ Camp.” 





TRAILSIDE CONVERSATIONS 


Those who are interested in Nature Trails 
should write to the American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City, Department 
of Education, for the booklet, ‘‘Trailside 


> 


Conversations.” It is a sequel to the book 
on Nature Trails. Written in conversational 
style and profusely illustrated, the book con- 
tains many valuable suggestions that will 
be worth trying out at camp this coming 


season. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF CAMPERS 


By Dr. EARL H. COLEMAN 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Fresno, Calif., Public Schools 


It is probable that 98% of summer camps 
are run primarily for boys and girls that 
have normal health. We are not concerned, 
at this time, with the one or two per cent 
who cater to the convalescent or those in 
poor health. It is essential that nothing be 
introduced into your camp, directly or in- 
directly, that will affect its health in a dele- 
terious way. I take it for granted that all 
directors reserve the right to select whom 
you wish and to refuse those undesirable for 
your particular camp. 

May I follow a typical summer guest for 
a time? Billy is to go to some camp for the 
summer. The choice of camp is made ac- 
cording to Billy’s ideals. It may be a moun- 
tain camp, or located on the seashore or some 
lake. Billy has been working hard in school 
all winter and now wants a lot of fun. His 
parents want him in a place where he will 
have a fine time, but more important, they 
want him where he will have good care, pro- 
tected from sickness and accident, and will 
be under good moral influence. 

The choice made, the camp director is 
either seen or written to for reservations. 
Shortly before time to go a “Health Ques- 
tionnaire” is received, which asks for a phy- 
sical examination to be made by the family 
physician. Special emphasis is put as to the 
possibility of any infectious disease being 
present, such as mumps, diphtheria, typhoid, 
lung trouble, etc. Are the heart and lungs 
in shape to stand exercise, especially if the 
camp is located in a high altitude? Are the 
ears in proper condition for swimming and 
diving? This physical examination should be 
very thorough because neither parent nor 
director wants the child to be sick in camp. 
The parent knows that if Billy has this care- 
ful inspection, all the rest must be in 
equally good shape if they get into camp. 

There is another part to be filled in if the 
camp director is wise; that is, “Does Billy 
have any personal traits or habits that make 
him a little different from others?” Many a 
boy’s or girl’s summer has been spoiled be- 
cause of a peculiarity that has been misun- 
derstood by the camp director or counselors. 

A good many camps have a routine re- 
quirement that all guests be vaccinated 





against typhoid, diphtheria, and smallpox 
before being admitted, also a throat cul- 
ture taken to show that they are carrying 
nothing which might cause trouble. 

Billy starts in early to prepare his kit into 
which must go the necessary clothing to 
protect him, no matter what the weather, 
the type depending upon where the camp is 
located. We will now imagine Billy arriving 
in camp, bag and baggage, raring to go; but 
first he must meet the health supervisor, 
who will check him over, using the report 
from the family physician as a guide. Then, 
if there are any limitations to his activities, 
he will be guarded throughout his visit. 

No camp, catering to children, should be 
allowed to exist unless there is in constant 
attendance an experienced nurse, a doctor, 
or at least some one trained in “First Aid.” 
This person should have a disposition that 
will listen to the troubles of all, giving ex- 
pert assistance when needed, but more essen- 
tially giving good advice as to proper habits 
of living so as to avoid trouble. 

The camp director should have a careful 
check and regulator on the amount of candy 
that is eaten outside of the meal hours, num- 
ber of boxes received from home, the invita- 
tions to eat away from camp, etc. It is best 
to conduct your own sweet shop and allow 
no outside purchasing, unless under special 
permit. 

A gradual introduction into the activities 
is to be recommended. The average hard- 
working school child has to be “trained”’ 
into camp life, if you wish to avoid sore 
muscles, sun-burned skin, upset stomach, 
blisters on hands or feet and other ills inci- 
dent to changed environment. 

Billy’s day starts early with some good 
loud rising signal, and everyone must roll 
out regardless. The best camps are conducted 
on a strict regularity and routine, with every 
hour laid out to advantage. If the morning 
ablution can be conducted in the swimming 
hole, or under a shower, so much the better. 
After dressing, line up for inspection. The 
health counselor should have an important 
part in this inspection, for a child who is 
feeling poorly should not indulge in a heavy 
day’s program. Maybe a day in the hospital 
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tent is indicated. Now for breakfast—have 
plenty, but foods that are body builders and 
energy suppliers. This meal, as all the rest, 
is eaten slowly, not less than 20 minutes at 
the table. After breakfast the camp should 
be policed, beds made, and tents or rooms 
righted. No child should ever feel above 
doing these things for himself and others. 
Mental hygiene and character building is 
paramount in every well-conducted camp. 
From now until noon the activities must de- 
pend on the camp fishing, boating, horse- 
back riding, trips into the surrounding 
country, or maybe, some nature study or 
other work about camp. The lunch hour on 
the trail or in camp should never be hurried. 
The food to be light and easily digested, fol- 
lowed by at least an hour of complete re- 
laxation. The afternoon should terminate 
about 3.30, by a swim hour, amply super- 
vised by expert swimmers. Prepare for sup- 
per by a rest of not less than one hour. This 
allows the body to relax from the fatigue of 
the day, and to be prepared to care for the 
heavier evening meal without danger of in- 
digestion. 

A short evening around the camp fire and 
then “Taps” early enough to give everyone 
not less than nine hours’ sleep. 

A few weeks of such a life, made interest- 
ing by the director and his counselors, assures 
every parent that Billy will come back full 
of pep, healthy, bright-eyed, all browned up. 
sound as a nut, and with a character develop- 
ment that will be most acceptable. 


I take it for granted that your camp is 
protected by proper sewage disposal, pure 
water supply, ample and clean milk supply, 
a storage place for foodstuffs that is fly- 
tight and vermin-proof, and cool enough to 
prevent bacterial action. If you want ex- 
pert advice on any of these subjects, the 
State Board of Health, in practically every 
state, stands ready to give you literature, or 
personal service to assist in solving your 
problems. 

As health has been accepted as one of the 
primary objectives of education, so it should 
be adopted as the first essential in the estab- 
lishment and conduction of every camp that 
caters to the youth or adult life of our coun- 


try. 





A COUNSELORS’ LODGE 


By MARJORIE GAY WALTER, Head Counselor 
Huntington Lake Camp for Girls 


The Counselors’ Lodge at Huntington 
Lake Camp for Girls came into existence be- 
cause of a conviction on the part of the Di- 
rector that a sanctuary for counselors, apart 
from the center of camp, was a worth while 
and necessary addition to the building pro- 
gram. Ours is a high Sierra California moun- 
tain camp with tents, and only a few per- 
manent buildings. Therefore, if we were to 
have a club room it had to be built, and the 
idea of this counselors’ retreat was to provide 
a place where the counselors could go and 
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read and write in privacy, away from the 
campers; where the group could gather after 
taps and talk as loud and as long as they 
wished, without disturbing the children. 
Our counselors are off duty as soon as they 
see that the children are in bed, the coun- 
selors taking turns so that two of them are 
on duty every night. In the Lodge they can 
play the Victrola and dance to their hearts 
content, sing or play bridge. Our camp fire 
is near the center of camp and not far from 
the tents, therefore, it was not desirable to 
have the counselors hold forth there in their 
nightly sessions after the children had tucked 
in. 


After deciding upon the desirability of the 
Lodge the question was how to build it most 
easily, economically and quickly. As we are 
in the Sierras where building is a long drawn 
out process and very expensive, where proper 
lumber is scarce and laborers are few, the 
portable house seemed to be the answer to 
our problem. They may be procured in any 
size or shape and ours is a love with attrac- 
tive cross-barred windows and a green snow 
pitched roof. It was shipped from San Fran- 
cisco and all of the joints and sections came 
carefully marked with a blue print. The di- 
rections called for two men working four 
days, but our house required four master 
Sierra carpenters a week! This reminds me 
of the one-man top for the automobile! In 
justice to the builders, however, I must say 
that alterations had to be made to provide 
for the huge rough fireplace which takes up 
most of one end. The house is one room with 
one door and is made of overlapping red- 
wood, the windows of which open out and 
are screened. It reminds me of Peter Pan’s 
Dream House, but instead of being in the 
tree tops it nestles at the base of very tall 
pines, which make it look smaller than ever. 
It is picturesquely placed at the base of a 
gentle slope with a sunny clearing in the 
immediate foreground. Hammocks, _ red, 
blue and green camp chairs, with bright- 
striped canvas, and a large parasol are seen 
as you approach the Lodge. 

The interior is roughly finished and the 
addition of a huge fireplace at one end was 
our own idea. We had to adapt this portable 
house to our needs, as nights in the high 
Sierras are cold and besides what is so cheery 
and makes for good fellowship like an open 
hearth with a roaring fire or smouldering 


ruddy coals? Ours is truly lovely and quite 
the making of our Lodge. 

The furniture is very comfortable, ram- 
bling reed with gaily patterned cretonne up- 
holstery. Light is provided by wrought iron 
wall brackets each holding a pair of candles 
and two seven-branch candelabra. It is a 
happy retreat and the gleam of many candles 
through the cross-barred windows and strains 
from “The Desert Song” floating out on the 
night air would surprise and welcome a trav- 
eler, but quite the most popular use for the 
Lodge is for entertaining beaux. 

The counselors find a real joy and take a 
personal interest in this house of theirs. It 
meets a need and they appreciate the con- 
sideration of their pleasure. It truly is a for- 
tunate investment in esprit-de-corps and is 
a very attractive addition to our camp. 





THE CAMP IDEA 6.3 


By C. F. GOODWIN 
Director, Yosemite Boys’ Camp 


On the basis of concrete and visible ac- 
complishment there seems no reason to dis- 
pute that the introduction of the organized 
camp idea has been the most important single 
factor of the present century in the develop- 
ment of our young citizens. Nothing can be 
more significant of the importance of the 
camp movement and the soundness of na- 
tional organization than the growing testi- 
mony to them offered by leading educators, 
economists, bankers, clergy and_ business 
leaders, not themselves directly associated 
with the camp movement. 


The organized camp is an element of 
revolution and evolution but it is not con- 
fined to our country. It is spreading 
throughout the world, partly under the 
stimulus of its own initiative, partly under 
the impact of other factors. 


In the United States, camps are being 
operated by practically every organization 
that has any contact with the training of 
youth. In the face of this solid, compact 
accomplishment, the existence of a function 
for the camp and of the consistent support 
of the public is indisputable. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of this impressive 
situation is the newness of the development 
and the fact that the notably crescendo 
movement is a matter of the last decade. 
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There was much interesting development up 
to 1915; the war, however, provided the real 
spark that has made the decade since then 
the real organized camp period. 

During the last ten years, camps have in- 
creased vastly, both in number, attendance, 
and length of sessions. Sections of the coun- 
try formerly supposed to be not suited to 
the summer and winter camp have been in- 
vaded and successful camps operated. 

What are the forces and circumstances 
underlying camp development; forces and 
circumstances which have never been joined 
in any previous civilization; forces and cir- 
cumstances which, because of their power, 
have projected and supported this new, yet 
old, instrumentality, which we call the 
camp. 

They seem to be about as follows: 


1. The movement of our people from 
the country to the cities with its consequent 
concentration of large groups within a small 
area. 

2. The facilitation of transportation to 
distant places by the coming of the auto- 
mobile. 

3. Public recognition of the camp and 
of the necessity of life in the open during a 
period of the year when everyone, young and 
old, longs for the thrill of adventure. 

These are the epic movements from which 
the camp was born. Whether we fully ap- 
prove of the camp or not, the full history of 
institutional development indicates that it is 
here to stay. 

First, it may be well to consider that a 
camp is merely an instrumentality for edu- 
cation, and next, that its function is the 
function of every educational establish- 
ment: to perform a public service by the 
eficient education of youth. 





*“THE LIFE PROBLEM CLASS” 
By TALLMAN H. TRASK, Scout Executive 


Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley Council 
Boy Scouts of America 


“Well, my boy, now that you are back 
from Summer Camp and you have had time 
to think things over, what do you consider 
was the most outstanding thing at Cherry 
Valley Harbor?” Thus did the President of a 
Boy Scout Council question a number of 


sun-tanned lads in khaki on their return to 
the mainland after ten days of thrills and 
adventure on historic Santa Catalina Island. 

One might have looked for the answer to 
have been: “the trip across the channel on 
the million dollar steamer” or “‘rowing, sail- 
ing, Canoeing, swimming and water sports” 
or “the hikes to points of historic interest” 
or “the camp fire programs” or “seeing wild 
goats, wild buffalo, game fish and the Great 
Blue Caverns,” but no, the answer inevitably 
was, just these words “Life Problem Class.” 

For many years in this camp the Scouts 
have gathered under a tree in God’s great 
out of doors for twenty minutes each morn- 
ing to discusss matters of importance to 
them. 

At these short sessions no Leader delivers 
a lecture. A Leader does open up a subject 
with two or three “snappy,” well-prepared 
stories which have a direct application to the 
subject at hand, and then follows fifteen 
minutes in which the Scouts voice with each 
other as to which one has the best thought 
on the subject. No one talks long. There is 
only twenty minutes in all and every one 
must be given a chance to get his thought 
“off his chest”’ so all are brief. 

Sometimes one of the Leaders has the “last 
minute” to summarize. 

Popular subjects include: “The Use of 
Time,” “Vocations and  Avocations,”’ 
“Temptation,” “After Camp — What?” 
“Leadership,” ‘My Greatest Life Problem” 
and many others. 

You can’t preach to a boy and get away 
with it,—it just can’t be done that way, 
but this method of allowing self-expression 
has proved its value to hundreds of Scouts. 

The real value comes when some Scout 
comes quietly to the Camp Director, and 
Scout Executive or some other adult Leader 
and says, ‘““There was a question came up in 
Life Problem Class this morning that hits me 
and I would like to talk to you confiden- 
tially regarding it. Such cases are reward 
enough for time and thought given to this 
activity. It is like finding a gold nugget 
among the sands of the seashore,—an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 





“Here, waiter, I’ve found a lot of splinters 
in this stuff you’ve given me.” 
“That’s all right, sir, it’s cabinet pudding.” 
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THE USE OF THE EVALUATION PERIOD IN THE 
CAMP PROGRAM 


By L. B. SCHAFFER, Director Camp Marinco 
Y. M. C. A. Camp 


The evaluation period, as far as the author 
has been able to learn, does not have a wide 
use in the program of camps, at least in the 
Pacific region. A few directors have a daily 
period with similar objectives but do not 
give it this title. The name, “evaluation 
period,” is used here because it is descriptive 
of the use made and the methods followed in 
the period. Such a period has been the re- 
sult of a development to meet changing 
ideas as to what constitutes an effective reli- 
gious and educational emphasis at camp. In 
most camps it has developed from a tent 
period of devotions based on Bible Study. As 
the emphasis in these periods shifted more to 
self-expression, discussion was introduced 
and later, with the general shift in educa- 
tion from the material—centered to the ex- 
perience emphasis, these discussion periods 
began to use the daily experiences of camp 
life as source material. Thus, we would 
describe the evaluation period as a time when 
the counselor meets with his boys for the 
purpose of interpreting the social experi- 
ences of camp life and jointly coming to 
some agreement as to how these experiences 
can be integrated into the ideals and pur- 
poses of the individual or group. The con- 
ference or discussion method is used, and 
camp life is the curriculum. Those camp ex- 
periences resulting in conduct problems are 
particularly rich in possibilities. The period 
may be intensely religious, depending, of 
course, on one’s definition of religion and on 
the plane at which integration is attempted, 
but if intelligently used, it must be a vita! 
educational experience, at least from that 
position which recognizes education as a 
creative procedure resulting in the self- 
realization of individuals. 

To describe the practice the author has 
used a twenty-minute period just before 
“Wash-up for breakfast,” or else before 
‘Taps.”” When the evening was used, it was 
combined with the tent devotions. The 
morning period is recommended. For the less- 
experienced counselors and campers, printed 
material is furnished in the form of a dis- 
cussion course dealing with ordinary prob- 


lems of camp life; but the counselor is urged 
to choose those topics which relate to the 
problems or experiences his group is facing 
and not to follow the topics in a “one, two, 
three” order. If used intelligently, such ma- 
terial is a real help to new campers in the 
making of adjustments to camp life in a 
satisfactory manner. It will serve as a means 
of preventing conduct problems not by the 
method of discipline imposed from with- 
out, but by helping the individual to see the 
results of his acts as they affect others and 
to join with others in a “‘social judgment” 
as to the accepted system of values which 
are to guide their acts. 

The practice, however, of using printed 
courses, is only a substitute for the proper 
use of this period, and even the inexperi- 
enced counselor should be trained in the use 
of actual situations that develop in the daily 
life at camp. There are few camps in which 
there do not develop daily situations which 
reveal cases of maladjustment or which in- 
dicate that individuals are acting without 
an appreciation of the many results of their 
acts. But, suppose a camp has reached that 
Utopia of perfect conduct (such a condition 
might indicate that the time had arrived 
for the director to use an evaluation period 
personally), still educationally there is a 
large place for the evaluation period. The 
small group offers a real opportunity in the 
democratic appraisal of the camp activities 
of the group’s responsibility for their suc- 
cess, and of the opportunities for their im- 
provement—in general, to help the individ- 
uals of the group to gain “understanding 
ideas” of the camp activity program. The 
trained counselor should be coached in alert- 
ness for both the problem situation and for 
the opportunity of appraisal of daily camp 
experience as valuable material for use in 
the evaluation period. 

As an illustration, the following case is 
given, showing the results achieved by an 
inexperienced counselor. M. H. had a tent of 
seven boys in a younger boys’ camp—all 
new campers except two. After the second 
day, trouble developed. There was no inter- 
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est in camp duties or no sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the camp. The 
boys would work only under constant 
urging by the counselor. At the table, 
the group became very noisy. The 
camp director attempted to help the coun- 
selor with his problem, but without results. 
The group had been following a camp prob- 
lem discussion course during the evaluation 
period with little results. There was no 
group morale to support the judgments of 
the group. The boys lacked in social experi- 
ence which would cause them to place a 
value on the doing of things in a co-opera- 
tive manner. On the fifth day, the counselor 
approached the group during the evaluation 
period with the question, “What is wrong 
with our tent?” followed with some definite 
descriptions of the group’s past record. A 
real discussion followed during which the 
group recognized their failure and jointly 
accepted a plan for improvement. Three 
standards of achievement were accepted for 
that day: 1. To win inspection. 2. To im- 
prove table conduct. 3. To edit the camp 
paper. At the close of the period they started 
to put their plans into action. Their table 
manners were their most difficult problem. 
They later, on their own initiative, adopted 
the rule that any boy spoken to twice would 
be served with only bread and water at the 
next meal. They punished one of their mem- 
bers according to this rule. After that, there 
was no more difhculty. During the following 
days at camp the group steadily improved. 
It became almost entirely self-directing. The 
evaluation period for the balance of camp 
dealt largely with plans for the day and the 
failures of the previous day. The judgments 
resulting from the discussion were accepted 
by the individual members. The boys had 
undertaken the task of appraising their con- 
duct, had recognized their failures, and in a 
democratic manner accepted responsibility 
for their conduct and worked to bring about 
improvement. 

From what has been presented thus far, 
several false ideas might be formed regarding 
the evaluation period. No camp director 
should think that all that is necessary for 
the success of such a period is the arrange- 
ment of the schedule and the instruction to 
counselors that they are to help the boys ap- 
praise their camp experiences. We are deal- 
ing, in such an attempt, with values that are 





too spiritual to lend themselves to a tech- 
nique. In this article we have given a fun- 
damental educational procedure, a definite 
time in the daily schedule, and labeled it 
with a name; but this has been done only 
to better locate and define the guiding prin- 
ciples. In actual camp life, the evaluation 
period is only a more specialized revelation 
of the relationships and the principles which 
govern the whole of the camp life. 

The first element in the successful use of 
such a period rests with the director in his 
relationships with the counselors and boys. 
The principles of fellowship, based on a sane 
respect for personality, must govern al! camp 
relationships. The second element for suc- 
cess is the proper training of the counselors. 
Many a sound educational theory fails be- 
Cause its use is entrusted into the hands of 
leaders trained in methods which are impos- 
sible for its proper functioning. If coun- 
selors are to use the evaluation period suc- 
cessfully, they must be trained differently 
than most counselors are now trained; first, 
the training must be based on those methods 
and relationships which are used in camp. 
Thus, coaching must necessarily occupy a 
large space in the training effort. The train- 
ing should seek to give an understanding of 
the discussion or conference method. Here 
we come nearest to the use of a technique, 
but its use is only a means, and not an end. 
In practice, the technique is only a plan to 
make possible the operation of the spirit of 
fellowship—of democracy. When it is em- 
phasized to the point that it hinders this 
process, the technique has lost its value. 
Next, the training must cover the principles 
or the reason back of the methods. And, last, 
it must coach the counselors in adventures 
in fellowship. This does not mean that the 
counselor is to become a dominating friend 
of the group and that it must center around 
his personality—we must learn a more intel- 
ligent use of personality than this in char- 
acter education. It means the ability to be- 
come one of the group, to share in the camp 
experiences, and to be always ready and help- 
ful in interpreting these experiences so that 
they might have the largest possible mean- 
ing to the individual and be a means of re- 
constructing his previous experience. But, it 
should be remembered that most of these 
processes are mutual in the relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the boy. No coun- 
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THE VISION 
From Glacier Point, Yosemite National Park 


selor can enter into the relationship of which 
we are speaking without having his own ex- 
periences reconstructed. In the procedure 
we have in mind, he becomes an interpreter 
of life as lived in the normal daily rela- 
tionships of camp. But the interpreting is 
not a one-sided affair—he, in turn, should 
approach his group with the realization that 
they will render a similar service to him. 
Space does not permit the entering into 
the social and educational philosophy on 
which this material has been based—the au- 
thor does not mean to imply that he has 
fully constructed such a philosophy. He has 
attempted to point toward a field which 
camp directors must explore if camping is 
to continue, as Dr. Eliot characterized it, a 
great contribution to education. Since Dr. 
Eliot made this statement, much water has 
passed under the educational mill, but in the 
field of camping during this time we have 
been almost totally concerned with the ma- 


terial aspects of camp life—equipment, man- 
agement, publicity, schedules, etc. Little had 
been done in the field of the educational 
aspects of camping, particularly as educa- 
tion is viewed in its modern setting and in 
its best aspects—character education. We 
have been led by a blind faith in activity, 
but activity is not enough by itself. It is 
non-moral. What are the concomitants of 
activity which cause it to function in a 
character-educational manner? Camping of- 
fers a unique opportunity to explore this 
Juestion. The movement, as yet, is free from 
tradition. Camp life offers an opportunity 
to use the laboratory method such as is 
not found in any other work for children. 
Have we the energy and intelligence to use 
our opportunity? If so, camping will make 
a great contribution to character education, 
but more important, it will measure up to 
its own opportunities in this field. 
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EDITORIAL 


We are embarrassed by the wealth of ma- 
terial sent to us by the Sections for use in 
THE CAMPING Macazine. More than 
thirty excellent articles dealing with many 
important phases of the camping movement, 
its program and management, repose on the 
editorial desk awaiting space. Seven articles 
sent in by the New York Section were 
omitted from the April number on account 
of space required for reporting the proceed- 
ings of the Chicago annual meeting. The 
number of pages cannot be increased at the 
present time on account of the expense, but 
the enthusiasm evidenced by our readers in 
the magazine and the splendid co-operation 
shown in securing new subscribers, does 
hearten the publication committee and the 
editorial staff. Keep it up and we will en- 
deavor to produce a journal worthy of the 
association. 


The June number will be the last one to 
be issued until October. At that time we 
plan to present to our readers a magazine 
which will feature each month a specific 
subject, discussed from many angles and by 
men and women who have specialized in 
that particular subject. The news of the sec- 
tions will be continued and the articles made 
attractive by the use of cuts and charts. 


This month we are introducing you to the 
camping spirit of the Pacific Coast, through 
articles written by members of that section 
and the illustrations of some of the inspiring 
scenery enjoyed by the campers of that sec- 
tion of the country. 





Our Aims 


To provide a medium of communication 
between the members and Sections of the 
Camp Directors Association. 

To publish articles embodying theory and 
practice in organized camping for boys and 
girls. 

To present organized camping to the 
public on an adequate plane. 


Our Slogan 


“Better Citizenship through Better Camp- 
ing.” 
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CAMPERS PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM-MAKING 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


By ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 
President San Francisco State Teachers College 


It was not by chance that your leaders 
have chosen for your conference theme: 
“The Place of Camping in the Field of Edu- 
cation.” What have we here: new selling 
talk for a new and expensive luxury, a new 
advertising slogan or shibboleth, a funda- 
mental principle of living and _ learning? 
Perhaps it is all three, varying in degree ac- 
cording to the character and motive of the 
individual director and to the location and 
purpose of the individual camp. The sum- 
mer camp as a phase of education is a new 
idea subject to dangerous exploitation, or it 
is an old, old idea waiting only the guiding 
hand of wise leadership for adequate and 
worthy expression in the lives of millions of 
children and youth. 

Nor was the topic as formulated by your 
committee for this opening address lightly 
chosen. “Campers Participation in Program 
Making and Administration” involves two 
of the most fundamental principles of hu- 
man relationship and human conduct. The 
aristocratic principle of government is the 
most attractive idea in the history of civi- 
lized men. The sons of Levi were set apart 
for special training and power in the church- 
state of ancient Israel. A few thousand 
Athenian citizens were set to rule a million 
Greek slaves. The exquisitely trained civic 
and military leaders for centuries ruled a 
Roman world. The medieval church-state 
combed its vast population for its brightest 
boys, first for training and then for leader- 
ship and power. A sacrosanct character en- 
veloped the sovereign, and through the ages 
the rulers of Egypt, Greece, Rome, China, 
Japan, France, Russia, and Germany ranked 
with the gods. Parental control, tribal lead- 
ership, and rule by the wise, good, and 
powerful appear to be so fundamental in 
human relationships that we, mature, more- 
or-less intelligent men and women, still love 
to play king and queen, lord and lady, mas- 
ter and matron, and big Indian chief. A 
German philosopher of a century ago re- 
marked: We must not ask the people what 
they think; we must tell the people what 
they think. The aristocratic principle coun- 
sels that control is best left in the hands of 


a selected and wisely-chosen few rather than 
placed in the hands of those to be controlled. 
Hence the camp director who knows always 
exactly the best way in every camp rela- 
tionship needs all the wisdom ascribed by 
an adoring four-year-old to his marvelous 
daddy and all the authority and sanctity 
reserved to the monarch under the theory 
of the divine right of kings. 

The democratic principle has existed as a 
fighting, opposing principle through the 
ages. Democracy advances with slow, uncer- 
tain tread, often not sure of her leadership 
and held back by entrenched power, posi- 
tion, wealth, and human inertia. Slow in 
action and slow in results, democracy is 
nevertheless relentless and inevitable. Be- 
trayed by false prophets when she has at- 
tempted to liberalize and reform the church 
and by demagogues when she has reached out 
to democratize the state, democracy has 
touched with holy ardor and sacrificial 
energy the hives of countless millions. We 
are where we are and what we are be- 
cause of that ardor and that energy. The 
ancient Teuton fighting for his liberty in 
his Witanagemot at the foot of his Council 
Oak on the shores of bleak Jutland; the 
angry barons facing their liege lord but 
despotic king at Runnymede; Washington 
on his knees at Valley Forge and triumphant 
at Yorktown; Lincoln pleading with the 
South in the first inaugural and penning the 
stern but heartbreaking and loving phrases 
of the second inaugural address; red revolu- 
tion wrecking the ancient order in France, 
China, Russia, and Germany; centuries of 
political, economic, and educational struggle 
in the evolution of modern England and 
America,—all these are but episodes in that 
progress along which in fire and blood, tor- 
ture and revolution, democracy has led her 
children in their century-old struggle up- 
ward to liberty. 

The discussion thus far has taken in much 
territory both in time and space; its virtue, 
if any, lies in the word to which it has at 
last arrived. Liberty in a complete and mod- 
ern sense implies intelligent, co-operative, 
competent participation in home, church, 
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school, community, state, nation, and world 
affairs for every person according to his 
varied interests and his native and acquired 
abilities. Does that imply in any degree the 
present topic: Campers participation in pro- 
gram making and administration? 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS TASK 


For good or ill, America has dedicated her 
time, energy, and wealth to the education of 
her children and youth. The task is stupen- 
dous. Dr. Will Durant in a recent magazine 
article asks and answers the question: Is 
Progress a Delusion? Step by step mankind 
has climbed up from savagery, and these 
are the steps: (1) speech; (2) control of 
fire; (3) conquest of animals; (4) agricul- 
ture; (5) social organization; (6) morality; 
(7) tools; (8) science; (9) education; (10) 
writing and print. 

In a brilliant essay, Dr. Henry Newman 
summarizes nine outstanding American 
characteristics. To which of these do home, 
school, and summer camp adequately con- 
tribute? 

1. There is a certain greatness latent in 
the commonest of persons. 

2. America rates her children upon their 
own merits and not upon their birth. 

3. America works. There is dignity in 
labor. 

4. Self-reliance is ingrained in the Ameri- 
can spirit. 

§. America is good-natured, kindly, and 
fond of fun. 

6. Differences are recognized and re- 
spected. 

7. Democracy means obligation. 

8. Asa people, America profits from un- 
derstanding other countries. 

9. Democracy rests upon excellence in 
character. 

The newest and loftiest expression of 
American educational idealism was recently 
phrased by Superintendent Frank Cody, of 
Detroit, as the keynote of the great conven- 
tion at Atlantic City over which he pre- 
sided: “Education is the spirit of life.” Mr. 
Harr Wagner has recorded Superintendent 
Cody’s declaration of principles in these 
challenging sentences: 

Education is life. This statement of the 
philosopher, which seemed so radical when 
first uttered, is now generally accepted. 
American education is engaged in the pro- 


cess of putting the ideal into practice. As we 
would have life, so must our education be. 

Life is idealistic: education must aim high. 

Life is friendly: education must develop a 
social spirit. 

Life is dynamic: education must move 
forward aggressively. 

Life is practical: education must be efh- 
cient, 

Life is recreative: education must train for 
leisure. 

Life is progressive: education must ad- 
just itself to new needs, 

Life is co-operative: education must it- 
self co-operate. 

For three centuries powerful intellectual 
forces have played upon and slowly modified 
American educational theories. Spencer’s 
philosophical utterance that education is a 
preparation for life raised the question of the 
effectiveness of European secondary and 
higher education to solve the problems of 
training a people of mixed races for life in 
a new, rough, frontier land. America has 
always been a land of immigration. The for- 
eign tongue, the dark skin, the old-world 
outlook upon life, have created numberless 
training problems. The shift from hand 
manufacture and a rural environment to 
power machinery, mass production, and ur- 
ban life has broken old educational theories 
and forced the creation of new ones. The 
constant filling-up of the rich back valleys 
and the plains, and the final disappearance 
of the frontier north, west, and south, have 
forced new economic and educational view- 
points. Within the schools the breakdown 
of the old belief in mental discipline roused 
educational leaders to a new study of the 
aims and the outcomes of the schools. Finally 
and most important of all, John Dewey 
startled thinkers the world around with his 
formulation of the new social philosophy of 
education, summarized by the statement that 
school is not preparation for college; it is 
not even preparation for life; but it is life. 
Childhood and youth have their natural, 
full, rich life experience. It is our task to 
make possible all these experiences. Two quo- 
tations will illustrate the significance of this 
social viewpoint to the school, the com- 
munity, and democracy. 

“When the school introduces and trains 
each child of society into membership with- 
in such a little community, saturating him 
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with a spirit of service, and providing him 
with the instruments of effective self-direc- 
tion, we shall have the deepest and best guar- 
anty of a larger society which is worthy, 
lovely, and harmonious.” 

“The best guarantee of collective efficiency 
and power is liberation and use of the diver- 
sity of individual capacities in initiative, 
planning, foresight, vigor, and endurance. 
Personality must be educated, and personal- 
ity cannot be educated by confining its 
operations to technical and __ specialized 
things, or to the less important relation- 
ships of life. Full education comes only when 
there is a responsible share on the part of 
each person, in proportion to his capacity, 
in shaping the aims and policies of the social 
groups to which he belongs. That fact fixes 
the significance of democracy.” 


To these, we may add Dean Cubberley’s 


illuminating statement: 


“Responsibility for good government, un- 
der any democratic form of organization, 
rests upon all, and the school should give 
preparation for the political life of tomor- 
row by training its pupils to meet responsi- 
bilities, developing initiative, awakening so- 
cial insight, and causing each to shoulder a 
fair share of the work of the government of 
the school.” 


Modern schools have met the challenge of 
the social philosophy of John Dewey and 
have become training centers for social ex- 
perimentation and efficiency. The whole 
range of extraclass activities have come into 
existence during the last thirty years in re- 
sponse to this new demand for social train- 
ing and co-operative living. Many modern 
high schools have a rich spread of all of the 
following: 


Athletics, 

Dramatics, 

Music, 

Student Government, 

Publications, 

Assemblies, 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 

Honor Societies, 

Social Groups, 

Clubs promoted to motivate class work 

and Clubs promoted to motivate school 

and life activities. 

The importance of this extracurricular 
contribution to the attainment of social con- 


trols may be judged from the following 
compilation of principals’ opinions: 

1. They create new interests, responsibili- 
ties, and means of evaluating life and events. 

2. They are measures of co-operative ca- 
pacity. 

3. They set up desirable habits of volun- 
tary participation. 


4. They short-circuit youthful energies 
into useful and desirable channels in home, 
school, and community. 


§. They provide easy and natural means 
of moral and social adjustment. 


6. They are great and powerful leveling 
agencies. 


7. They set up a social environment simi- 
lar to that in life. 


8. They furnish abundant, voluntary, and 
selective choices of pupil activities. 


9. They prepare pupils for a full, rich, 
and satisfying life in modern social condi- 
tions. 

10. They provide the best means for at- 
taining moral adjustments. 


To this formulation may be added still 
another justification of the present extended 
development of the extraclass activities. To 
pupils everywhere have come citizenship 
attitudes; spirit of co-operation; leadership 
developed; school and community spirit 
fostered; initiative; sense of responsibility 
engendered; talents discovered; individual 
fitted for place in society; character develop- 
ment; better use of leisure hours; spirit of 
loyalty; social efficiency; solidified school 
morale; better school attitude; insight into 
civic responsibilities; self-expression. 

It has been a slow, difficult process of 
study, initiation, and growth. Many disasters 
have come, many elaborate schemes of pupil 
participation and control have collapsed in 
ignominious confusion, due in many cases to 
poor supervision, poor administration, un- 
limited unguided participation, the intrusion 
of outside groups, and financial incompeten- 
cy. With all the magnificent record of 
achievement it is easily possible to overstep 
the processes of socialization and do far more 
harm than good. May I humbly offer a 
quotation of my own setting forth the dan- 
gers of the over-socialized high school: 

“Is it possible that there can be an over- 

(Please turn to Page 30) 
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CAMP HANDICRAFTS 
Their Use and Abuse 


By STEWART HARTSHORNE 
Director of the Art-Craft Industries * 


About this time of year with the smell of 
fresh earth and bursting buds in the air I get 
my annual attack of ““Camping Fever” which 
to me means outdoor activities. This com- 
plaint must also be quite prevalent among 
camp directors who, with the summer wel- 
fare of many girls to consider, are seeking 
new ideas of their coming season’s program. 
This rightfully includes, among many other 
camp activities, Arts and Crafts. 

In the limited time allotted to craft work 
we have found nothing that appeals as wide- 
ly as Net Weaving, that quickly-learned 
process of darning on stiffened netting with 
Rayart Yarn. Even the juniors following the 
clearly-printed designs—or creating their 
own—turn out some very creditable and 
useful Underarm Purses and Shopping Bags 
quickly and at small cost. After little super- 
vision the work can go on outside of the 
class room, as no frame or loom is necessary. 

The larger pieces of Ne¢ Weaving are table 
runners, head rests and arms, pillow tops and 
stool covers,—serviceable, practical articles 
of every day use. Also by this same process 
exquisite embroidered wall pictures, now so 
popular, are easily made from the clear pat- 
terns. They are positively fascinating to do 
and will be long treasured as heirlooms. 

Taking first place among the newer handi- 
crafts is Loop Stitch using the same Rayart 
Yarn but on a softer, larger-meshed net 
which comes in several colors, ecru’ and 
cream. What more practical gift for the 
hope chest or to take home to parents than 
a luncheon set made in this manner, a scarf 
for the buffet or dresser or an artistic and 
durable shopping bag, gay with its many 
colors and simple, interlocking loops. 

Here again no frame or loom is necessary. 
While designs are available, one readily cre- 
ates original borders and motifs. For this 











reason Loop Stitch is in wide use in many 
public schools as a project in applied design. 

For carrying school bags or used as a mar- 
ket basket, ready-made strong durable fibre 
bags can be had at small cost. When these 
are decorated with Cotton Chenille, woven 
in design, in and out through the wide 
meshes and a waterproof colored leatherette 
lining inserted (ready sewn to fit) the com- 
pleted article is charming enough for a 
Christmas gift or has a hundred uses at 
camp. 

This handicraft is called Embossed Em- 
broidery and has been widely favored for 
junior groups as progress is made rapidly 
and no complicated movements are involved. 

In every camp there are always among the 
craft-conscious some girls more ambitious or 
advanced who will be satisfied with nothing 
short of making a rug—hooked or braided 
rugs require too much time, are rather 
monotonous and the end of the season finds 
them far from completed. 
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A pleasing alternative is the washable cot- 
ton chenille rug made by a rapid process 
called Tile Weaving. Waffle cloth is the 
foundation which must be stretched on any 
sort of a rough four-sided frame easily con- 
structed. A 6-inch needle rapidly covers the 
squares of the cloth following modernistic 
patterns or simple borders. 

Smaller pieces in tile weaving would be 
hot plate mats, pillow tops and doilies, which 
can be made at small cost and without a 
frame. 

In closing let me stress the following: 
Offer diversified crafts for various tastes and 


* See “ad” on Page Twenty-five. 
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do not force a girl to undertake a piece of 
work for which she has no aptitude. Camp- 
ing is a season of relaxation and accomplish- 
ment of the worth-while things we like to 
do. Therefore, see that your crafts are edu- 
cational as well as recreational and that they 
can be completed in a relatively short time, 
at moderate cost. To further the spirit of 
service to others, each girl should be urged 
to make at least one useful article to take 
home, thereby giving the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the child, the parent and to the 
camp director. 
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A CAMP AS GOOD-AS-A-DREAM 
By DARE STARK McMULLIN* 

In California’s Camp Chaparral, you turn into a 
humming bird or a butterfly! 

Just suppose it is the first day of vaca- 
tion, a good green-smelling day, and you 
have buttoned three ginger snaps into your 
pocket and tucked an apple into your sleeve 
above the cuff, and slid your pet book 
(Mowgli or Robin Hood or whichever takes 
you “out to sea” quickest) under your 
middy blouse, and tightened your belt so the 
book won’t fall out, and have gone out to 
climb up your pet apple tree or pine tree or 
willow tree, whichever has been waiting for 
you while you’ve been busy growing up and 
being educated. And suppose after you have 
read awhile, just long enough to have slipped 
out of your every-day bread-and-butter tie- 
up-your-shoe-string self, you begin to feel 
the pleasantness of your tree and its purring, 
sheltering leaves. And suppose you begin to 
know that thrilling feeling that you can’t 
get out of any book—or put into one—of 
belonging in exactly the place you are and 
no other, instead of its belonging to you. 

And suppose you begin to dream about 
what fun it would be always to stay there, 
even to sleep there and never come to that 
awful time-to-leave-the-picnic feeling. Not 
to have lots of clothes or other things to 
pick up and put away. Not to have to come 
in to a table but only to arrange your own 
food and clean your own plate. To lean 
against a tree trunk when you feel like lean- 
ing. To wash your face out of a stream. To 
kindle your own fire when you want to 
warm your shins. To unroll your own little 
nest when the dark comes. To wake up 


* Courtesy of The American Girl. 








when the birds do for the same reason, be- 
cause the sun is getting your feathers warm. 
To flit about all the day busy as a chipmunk 
or as still and for the same reasons, because 
you are full of energy and must do some- 
thing about it or because you are too com- 
fortable for words and must think about it! 
And suppose you could fill your green place 
with all the people you like best and they— 
oh, marvelous—like to do the same things 
you do. Wouldn’t you be almost sorry every 
time you saw the Dipper swing into place 
and Cassiopeia prick into sight like pin- 
writing because you were that much nearer 
coming out of your dream? 

But it’s true. There is exactly that sort of 
place, with people doing that sort of thing. 
Only the place is lovelier and statelier and 
kindlier than anything you could imagine 
for yourself and the people say they have 
more fun there than they ever thought they 
could have anywhere. And if ever you can 
persuade your family that they need to come 
and dabble in the Pacific, you can see this 
camp for yourself. Because, of course, it is a 
Girl Scout Camp. And its name is Chapar- 
ral. 

Did you ever see a redwood tree? It is one 
of the oldest and tallest and rarest things 
in the world. In California, near old Mon- 
terey but in a “Big Basin” of the mountains, 
is a grove of them turned into a state park. 
Redwoods soar away so high that you don’t 
see their tops at all and even sunlight has 
to come climbing down in stripes. But un- 
derneath, in this camp of dreams-come-true, 
you would find it all soft and warm and 
friendly and sweet smelling and full of deli- 
cately growing things. 

And here you could build a nest all your 
own, just as all the Girl Scouts at Camp 
Chaparral built their nests, last summer. For 
wherever an old redwood has been cut down, 
a little circle of baby redwoods springs 
around his stump and makes the most per- 
fect little nests you can think of. And if 
you can’t find a ready-made nest for your- 
self, you can twist a little more brush into 
the sidewalls of a little clearing you make in 
the chaparral (which is Spanish for brush). 
You will wish to leave a little opening for 
a door and hang your wall pockets on a twig 
and pin your mirror and mess kit to a log 
and there! a nest for yourself at Camp 
Chaparral. 
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And when you hear that it just doesn’t 
rain in California during July and August, 
you grin and say, “I'll sleep in my nest. 
They have a tent?” And you will have 
guessed right in one thing. We don’t have 
any tents in Chaparral! You don’t ever need 
to wet your finger, last thing at night, to 
tell whether the rain wind is coming. The 
only tent there is, is one for potatoes and 
bags of sugar and fruit and things, not 
perishables so much as stealables with our 
thieves the ’coons and chipmunks and other 
born Scouts that never learned the first law. 
But you won’t sleep in your nest, either, but 
in a line of other ‘“‘critters’” of your own 
size, with your poncho under, not over you. 


During the day, you have all the camp to 
run about in, with its handmade steps and 
washing places and camp-fire circles and 
council place and no other thing in the 
great woods around you which has not been 
made by your own hands and feet. Even 
outside the camp, there are only woods to 
walk and climb in, and the only intruders 
(uninvited!) are apt to have four legs with 
neat little calf-shaped hoofs on them. Ever 
see a deer-print? It’s much more exciting 
than any movie! Yes, these are our visitors, 
with horns on their heads instead of hats 
and prefering cookies to any kind of conver- 
sation. 

As soon as you get to our California camp, 
you find your own name witched away! If 
you are from ten to eleven years old, you 
are Mary Hummingbird. If you are twelve 
to thirteen, you are Milly Butterfly. If you 
are fifteen, you know enough to be an Owl. 
And if you are a Lieutenant from seventeen 
to twenty-one, you are half an animal, and 
so a Bat. And you sleep in the Little Nest, 
the Cocoon, the Big Nest or the Battery, 
according to what you are. Nor can you 
find any Miss This or Director That or 
Nurse the Other, during the day, no matter 
how high any one’s camp necktie flutters 
about you. 

If you cut your finger, you run to Grey 
Squirrel. If you want some advice about 


how much sugar or salt to put in, you ask 
Coyote. And if anything else bothers you at 
all, you go down to the Cave and talk it 
all over with Grizzly Bear and you wonder 
why you thought anything was the matter! 
But still you feel like explaining it, anyway. 
If you think up a stunt or a song, you rush 


around to Coon and tell her breathless!y and 
help her paw out the property tent to see 
whether the costumes are suitable or if Rat 
will need to dye some more cheesecloth. And 
you will soon learn the other natives of 
Camp Chaparral, natives who, in some 
camps, would be called “counselors” but 
who here all answer comfortably to such 
names as Red and Silver Fox, Elk, Bushrab- 
bit, Faun, Waterdog, Mole, Beaver, Road- 
runner, Thrasher, Woodpecker, and Horn- 
toad. And on the day when you must leave, 
it is quite likely you will say to some long- 
dressed lady, “Will you please tell me your 
name? I never heard it!” 

For the two or four or six weeks that you 
are in Camp Chaparral (stay as long as vou 
can!) you will do as much for yourself as 
if, almost, you were a permanent little ani- 
mal in the woods. Almost, I say, because you 
don’t have to hunt for your own food. But 
you do take your turn, with your patrol, in 
preparing it. Coyote, who waves her magic 
spoon over the big, outdoor stove three times 
a day (and being herself a Scout who was 
never known to be cross) makes suggestions 
at the right minute. But you do the real 
cooking yourself and serve it to your fel- 
lows. 

Then, be you cook for the day or mere 
eater, you take your mess kit and your knife 
and fork and rinse them in line in ‘‘Beaver’s 
Buckets.” You take your part in tidying 
camp and your own nest, every day. You 
have ‘time off” every day to read or write 
or talk or scrub or just rest. The working 
time of the day you spend in your own 
chosen club work, making trails or steps or 
shelves and clearings if you are a pioneer; 
or baskets and nets and knitted things if you 
are handicraft; and learning songs and bal- 
lads and plays if you are dramatic. 


Every so often, you go—unexpectedly— 
for a tramp into the woods. And once before 
you leave us, you are allowed to choose, by 
groups, the one thing you most want to do, 
whether it is exciting like a moonlight walk 
or hospitable like a camp party. Every day 
you take a swim or a “tub” in the bath tent, 
in the coldest water in California—hooray 
for the dinner cowbell after that! And every 
evening, around the camp-fire, comes Court 
of Honor, with the Animals, like the Wolves 
around the Council Rock in the Jungle 
Book, looking on, and every last patrol 
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shall camp directors know the firm 
whose motto is Intelligent Service 
and whose satisfied customers are 
legion. 

Let us outfit your camp in the 
manner to which it should become 
accustomed. 
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To Camp 
Operators 





We offer you a service that is in every 
way equal to the standard of our mer- 
chandise. 





BESTOVALL 


Canned Foods and Food Products are of the 
highest possible quality. 

Our labels show the count as well as weight 
of the contents, making it possible to figure 
the number of servings in each can. 


Write for our 1930 booklet 
on Camp Supplies 


H. A. Johnson Co. 


Canners, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Jobbers 
221-227 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
21 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WATER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Diving boards, floats, 
chutes 
Write for Catalogue. 
HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
38 Rail Road Avenue 
North Berwick, Me. 
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leader, even the almost invisible Humming- 
bird, reporting and advising on camp affairs, 
with amazing sagacity. Then the fun with 
something deliciously comic! New entertain- 
ers every night—one night maybe all the 
Bettys give a stunt. Sometimes it is the well- 
rehearsed English ballad (cheers for Minne- 
sota!) sometimes a play, sometimes living 
pictures, sometimes an impromptu side-split- 
ting circus, with every critter acting as her 
own wits prompt her. 

Sometimes it is a just-right-for-scouts 
visitor, who already knows one thing you 
have been studying out for yourself. Once 
it is the kind quietly enthusiastic Park War- 
den, and you go off to your blankets after 
the Good Night Circle, and obey the call 
of Taps to such perfection that all the rest 
of your stay, on visitors’ day, mothers and 
fathers from the campgrounds in the Park 
come in to see the wonderful Girl Scouts 
the Warden told them about, who go to 
sleep at the drop of the hat! 

And even when waking-up time comes 
to the good-as-a-dream life of Chaparral, 
and it’s the last day in camp you won’t be 
able to feel as sad as you think you ought to. 
As long as there is another summer to come, 
and a Chaparral, and a Grizzly and even a 
handful of Girl Scouts, there will be a camp, 
just the kind you like to plan about, up a 
tree with a gingersnap, an apple, and a book. 





NATURE LORE IN CAMP 
BRIGHTON C. CAIN 


Naturalist, Oakland Area Council 
Boy Scouts of America 


“The love of rural life, the habit of finding enjoy- 
ment in familiar things, that susceptibility to Nature 
which keeps the nerve gently thrilled in her home- 
liest nooks and by her commonest sounds, is worth 
a thousand fortunes of money, or its equivalent.” 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 

A great wave of interest in nature lore 
has spread over the United States. This is 
partly evidenced by the extent to which 
courses in nature study have been built into 
school curricula from kindergarten grades 
to college courses. The eagerness with which 
speakers on nature subjects are sought for 
talks before service clubs, lodges, women’s 
guilds and literary clubs also bears witness 
to this increased interest. But it is in the 
organized camping movement, which has be- 
come so popular during recent years in this 


country, that nature interests have been de- 
veloped to the highest degree. There is a 
persistent clamor for counselors properly 
trained for nature work in our innumerable 
summer camps. This call is gradually being 
met, in some degree at least, by training 
courses in nature lore offered bv universities, 
state teachers colleges and camp training 
conferences. This new stimulation of nature 
interests has more or less paralleled the mul- 
tiplication and perfection of our innumerable 
summer camps, both private, municipal and 
organization. As a result, an increasing num- 
ber of our citizens, both old and young, are 
becoming nature-minded. 


Let us hope that as life in our great urban 
centers of population becomes ever more 
complex and artificial that increasing num- 
bers will be able to learn in an intimate way, 
the naturalness and simplicity of life in the 
open. During the past fifty years there has 
been a great movement of masses of our 
population toward the large cities. It is not 
unthinkable that the next half-century will 
see a turning of the tide which will take 
vast numbers of city dwellers back to the 
open spaces for their homes. The machine 
age was responsible for the birth of our 
great cities, and the most recent achieve- 
ment of this same machine age, namely, the 
airplane, may be the means of dispersing 
these city dwellers. It is not to be expected 
that industry and the marts of trade will be 
decentralized; but by means of ultra-rapid 
transportation and communication, it will 
be possible for those who daily engage in 
these enterprises to dwell apart. If it is man’s 
inventive genius which makes possible such 
a migration, it will be his appreciation of 
simplicity and tranquility which will ener- 
gize the movement. Surely no agency in our 
present society is better able to make us 
appreciative of the ways of nature and the 
utility of the ceaseless strife and turmoil of 
modern civilization than the camping move- 
ment. 

Our national parks and our municipal 
camps are taking thousands of adults out 
into the open where they can come into 
closer contact with nature. But it is un- 
doubtedly the boys and the girls that are 
gathered together in our summer camps, 
whether sponsored privately or by organiza- 
tions, that will be most influenced by the 
contact with nature. 
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Our aim in camp nature work is not to 
make biologists nor geologists nor astrono- 
mers, though this is sure to be the result in 
a few instances, but rather to instill a love 
of the great out-of-doors. In short, to make 
our youngsters nature-minded, rather than 
necessarily nature-wise. By this is meant a 
sense of awareness and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the living world of which we are a 
part and that is everywhere around us, 
whether it be on seashore or mountain top, 
in forest or desert. The book of nature is 
always open. But nature is an open book 
only to those who can read its pages. Let 
us teach enough of the alphabet that our 
campers may seek for themselves the beauty 
and the truth that is written in this great 
unfinished volume. 

Keener observation is one of the things to 
be sought in a nature program in camp. A 
quickening of all of the senses should be our 
aim. Natural curiosity is an aid to promot- 
ing mental alertness. Youngsters should be 
encouraged not to stop with a “what” when 
they encounter some new object in nature, 
but to delve into the fascinating “where” 
and “why,” the “how” and “whither” and 
“whence.” Books are often indispensable 
tools in answering the various questions 
evoked by a new contact with nature. How- 
ever, it should always be kept in mind that 
smelling, tasting, feeling, hearing and see- 
ing are ever to be used to answer questions 
when possible. Book study and microscopic 
examination are more the function of the 
schoolroom than the camp. 

To be successful, nature lore work must 
be spontaneous and more or less informal. 
It is for this reason that nature projects and 
nature games are so successful in arousing 
nature interest. The recreational method of 
teaching is certainly as much or more ap- 
plicable to the nature lore program than to 
any other part of our camp activities. The 
zestful interest which can be aroused in the 
out-of-doors through nature games may be 
the foundation of a life-long enjoyment in 
being conversant with nature. 

This ‘‘play way” of teaching needs neither 
teachers nor classrooms, but merely a group 
of inquisitive youngsters and a friendly, re- 
sourceful leader. It can be used outdoors or 
in, for groups large or small, old or young. 
It has been tried and found effective in so 

(Continued on Page 29) 





A style for every need or purpose 





Write for catalogue and samples. 
American Awning & Tent Co. 
100 Cummington St., Boston, Mass. 

| Tel. KENmore 0550-0551 











CAMP | 
HANDICRAFTS — 
For Girls | 


Supplies : Instructions : “Desigrs 
PRACTICAL PRODUCTS 
SIMPLE PROCESSES 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
NO EQUIPMENT 


1930 Craft Catalog on request 






Supplying industrial art equipment to schools 
and camps since 1916. 
ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES | 
66 Church Street Cambridge, Mass. | 














CANOE PADDLES 
Hand made from second growth Vermont ash, 
Vermont spruce, maple and cherry in Beaver Tail 
and Winnetaska models. OARS, Second Growth 
Vermont ash and spruce of our own make. Dealers 
in campers equipment, life preservers, cordage, 
waste, etc. 
ALBERT WINSLOW COMPANY 
95 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 








SOLVE YOUR INSURANCE PUZZLE 


M. E. PETERSON 
Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 


References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robt. Snaddon, Camp Osoha, and others. 


Address: M. E. PETERSON 
222 W. Adams Street Chicago, Il. 














Otis CLapp & Son, INc. 

439 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles 
for Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for cata- 
log of First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


IvER JOHNSON SPORTING Goops Co. 

155 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
We specialize as outfitters. Camp uniforms and 
outfits and the most complete line of sporting 
goods. 
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PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The Placement Bureau of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association desires to call the atten- 
tion of the directors to the following list 
of counselors who wish positions for next 
year. Further qualifications will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

Women 


No. 202. Conn.; music (group singing 
and piano) ; camp experience; music teacher. 

No. 208. New York; land sports, ex- 
perience coaching girls’ athletics; teacher at 
Syracuse University. 

No. 210. Indiana; land sports and cor- 
rectives; instructor of physical education in 
High School; many years camp experience. 

No. 212. Illinois; dramatics and story 
telling; college graduate with diplomas from 
schools of speech; teacher of expression; has 
private studio in which she specializes in 
instruction of young people; prefers Eastern 
camp. 

No. 214. Mass.; German tutor; education 
in Germany equivalent to college education 
in this country; governess. 

No. 216. Virginia; registered nurse. 

No. 218. Iowa; nature lore; biology 
teacher in schools; college graduate. 

No. 220. North Carolina; music (group 
singing and violin) ; instructor in violin and 
harmony in college for women. 

No. 226. New York; head _ counselor; 
three years’ experience as head counselor; 
graduate of Institute of musical art; music 
instructor of violin, piano; and allied sub- 
jects. 

No. 228. Minn.; athletics with dancing; 
camp experience; college Senior. 

No. 230. Mass.; work with younger 
children; kindergarten teacher; playground 
work for five years. 

No. 234. Illinois; athletics with dancing; 
graduate college of physical education; play- 
ground and Settlement House work. 

No. 236. New York; swimming director; 
Red Cross Examiner; college graduate N. A. 
1930; camp experience; prefers Middle West- 
ern camp. 

No. 242. Penn., athletics, folk dancing; 
college graduate, teacher. 

No. 244. Mass.; athletics with dancing; 
assist in water sports and canoeing; physical 
education instructor; many years’ experience 
in camp. 


No. 246. Mass., tutoring; assistant in col- 
lege psychology department; child psychol- 
ogy work. 

No. 248. Middle West; dancing, physical 
education and tennis; has directed Girl 
Scout camp for two seasons. 

No. 250. Arizona; sports counselor; hos- 
tess; director of physical education in a 
Junior College. 

No. 252. Arizona; swimming with music 
and physical education; Red Cross Examiner; 
camp experience, college Senior. 

No. 254. Mid-West; dramatics, teacher 
of English and dramatics in High School; 
camp experience. 

No. 260. Mass.; music director; graduate 
Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng.; 
camp experience; many years’ teaching ex- 
perience in schools. 

No. 262. Wash., D.C.; swimming and 
life saving; Red Cross Examiner; experi- 
enced in teaching swimming; normal school 
graduate. 

No. 264. Iowa; athletics; head of physi- 
cal education department in college. 

No. 266. Penn.; athletics with dancing; 
assist with water sports; physical education 
instructor. 


No. 268. Penn.; Camp Mother’ with 
nursing. 

No. 270. Maryland; nursing; registered 
nurse. 

No. 272. Mass.; Riding counselor; ex- 


perienced in teaching riding; college gra- 
duate; teaching. 

No. 274. North Carolina; dietitian; in- 
structor in home economics; camp experi- 
ence. 

No. 278. Penn.; Nature lore; seven years’ 
experience teaching biology in college; camp- 
ing experience. 

No. 280. Penn.; athletic director with 
swimming; Senior Red Cross badge; college 
senior; many years’ camping experience. 

No. 284. Rhode Island; Nature Lore; 
college graduate teaching biology; experi- 
ence in directing nature club and teaching 
nature in grammar school. 

No. 286. Maryland; riflery; won Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Women’s Individual 
honors 1930; college Senior. 

No. 288. Iowa; athletics and swimming; 
Red Cross Examiner; instructor of physical 
education; camp experience. 
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No. 290. Mass.; camp mother with story 
telling and dramatics; director of young 
people’s work in Church; public school 
teacher. 

No. 294. Mass.; handcraft; teacher of 
applied art; camp experience. 


Men 


No. 81. New York; Nature Lore; well 
qualified; college graduate. 

No. 83. Penn.; head counselor; directed a 
camp 1929; college graduate. 

No. 85. Calif.; Campcraft; woodcraft; 
college graduate; many years’ camping ex- 
perience as counselor and assistant director. 

No. 89. New York; riding instructor; 
riflery; commissioned officer U. S. Army. 

No. 93. New York; head counselor; di- 
rector of swimming or athletics; camp ex- 
perience as head counselor for three years. 

No. 99. New York; director; camp di- 
rector four seasons; teacher of physical edu- 
cation. 

No. 101. New York; head water coun- 
selor; swimming and life saving instructor; 
Red Cross Examiner; experienced. 

No. 109. Mass.; director of athletics or 
aquatics; High School director of physical 
education; seven years’ camp experience. 

No. 113. Kansas; Horseback riding and 
riflery; Major of Cavalry U. S. Army. 

No. 115. New England; Second year 
medical student; experience in camping. 

No. 117. Mass.; Camp physician; private 
school physician; Harvard Medical School 
graduate, 1913. 

No. 119. New Hampshire; swimming 
and canoeing; Red Cross Examiner; several 
years’ Camp experience. 

No. 121. Mass.; Associate director; ex- 
perience as activities counselor and director. 

No. 123. Mass.; Camp physician (wife 
wishes position as Dietitian) ; Resident Phy- 
sician Boston City Hospital; 2! years’ train- 
ing in diseases of infants and children. 

Write to Laura I. Mattoon, Secretary, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 





C. D. A. CONFERENCES, 1930 


For several years the C. D. A. has been 
conducting intensive training conferences 
for camp leaders. This educational work is 
now under the supervision of the Educa- 
tional Committee, whose chairman is Mr. 








B. A. Railton Co. 
Wholesale ep Grocers 


Natural Sunny, Barco Brand 
Quality Food Products, assure 
you of Maximum Quality at 
Minimum Cost. 


Camp Directors throughout 
the country place their require- 
ments with us. 


Quotations on Request. 


363 - 405 W. ERIE ST. 
CHICAGO 




















REDBOOK MAGAZINE’S 
Camp Literature Prize Book 


by Bernard S. Mason 


CAMPING «4 EDUCATION 


Camp Problems from the Campers’ Viewpoint 


284 pages, Illustrated, Bibliography, 
Subject Index. $3.00 net. 
Address orders to: 


M. MERCER KENDIG, Department of Education 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., New York 











Herbert H. Twining, 705 First National 

Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. A certificate 

is awarded to those who successfully meet 

the requirements of a Conference. 

EASTERN CANOEING CONFERENCE: June 
18-24, 1930. White Mountain Camp, 
So. Casco, Me. Chairman, Edward M. 
Healy, 48 Jane St., New York, N. Y. 

ScHooL OF HorRSEMANSHIP: June 24-30, 
1930. Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, 
Vermont. Chairman, C. A. Roys, 22 
Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Do All Your Counselors Read 


Toe Camping MAGAZINE” 


Regularly ¢ 


Why not present each of them 
with a Yearly Subscription ? 


It costs only $1.00 for nine issues. Your counselors will get new 
ideas which will help to make your camp program better. They will 
become more professionally minded when they learn more of the 
problems of organized camping. The best way to keep counselors in 
touch with the new developments in the camping movement is to see 
that they get our official magazine regularly. 


Six Yearly Subseriptions for only $5.00 


To introduce “THE CAMPING MAGAZINE” to all counselors in our 
camps, this special offer is made to camp directors. (This offer is good 
during April and May only.) 

Won’t you send us NOW the names of your counselors to whom 
you would like “THE CAMPING MAGAZINE” sent regularly? 
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COUNSELORS’ NAMES ADDRESSES 


You may bill the above Counselors’ subscriptions to me 


NAME OF DIRECTOR ADDRESS 


ee THE CAMPING MAGAZINE”™ 


52 Purchase St. - Boston, Mass. 








